THE    WAR

If an attempt was made to supply them, that
attempt would be a symbol of the determina-
tion of the President to maintain the laws of the
Union.

But  more  was  involved  than   the  risk  of
annoying   the   seceded   states.   It   must   be
emphasised that up to this point only seven
states had seceded, the cotton states of the lower
South. The South as a whole had not seceded,
and there was good hope that the states of the
upper South might be kept within the Union.
After all, in the Presidential election, Virginia,
Kentucky and Tennessee had shown majorities
for Bell, the candidate of Constitutional Union;
they had rejected secession. Virginia was of par-
ticular importance, for its territory extended
round the boundaries of Pennsylvania to a point
within a hundred miles of Lake Erie and could
provide the base for an advance which would
cut off one half of the North from the other.
Further, if Virginia went, other states would
follow. Maryland might go, and Maryland and
Virginia between them surrounded Washington,
so that if both seceded, the capital was lost. So
Lincoln too had to proceed with caution in de-
ciding what action he should take about supply-
ing the forts.

Fort Sumter provided the test. Major Ander-
son, who commanded the fort, notified the War
Department that his supplies were running out
and he must receive reinforcements and supplies